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ABSTRACT 



The peopling of America considered as a means of relieving pressure of population 
in Europe. The two grand themes of American history are, properly, the influence 
of immigration upon American life and institutions, and the influence of the American 
environment upon the everchanging composite population. The first voyage of 
Columbus, an Italian, with a crew of Spaniards, an Irishman, an Englishman, and an 
Israelite, prefigured the subsequent movement. Even the people of the thirteen 
English colonies were a mixture of racial breeds. While the religious motive has been 
stressed in the history of American colonization, the economic urge sent scores of 
thousands. Jamestown, the Penn Colony typical, not solitary. Desire to be rid of 
criminals and paupers accounts for other streams of emigration, perhaps to the extent 
of one-half the white emigrants during the larger part of the colonial period. 
Franklin deplored the arrival of Germans in Pennsylvania — "generally the most 
stupid of their own nation." Puritan and Scotch-Irish variations. The non-English 
strains as factors making for independence. Later phenomena of interracial influence 
before and after the Civil War. 

The New World was discovered by a man who was trying his 
utmost to find an older world than the one he had sailed from. If 
Columbus had known that he had failed to reach the fabled Orient, 
he would have died a bitterly disillusioned man. Yet, in the judg- 
ment of history, the measure of his greatness is to be found in the 
fact that he committed this cardinal blunder, for thereby he and 
the later explorers opened up to the crowded populations of Europe 
an egress from poverty and oppression for many centuries to come. 
The ratio between man and land became changed for the whole 
civilized world, and there opened up before humanity unsuspected 
opportunities for development and progress. On account of 
political disturbances in Europe and the difficulties of ocean travel, 
the full possibilities of this epochal change were only gradually 
developed; and the effects were thus distributed through the last 
four centuries of world-history. But the event itself stands forth 
as one of the tremendous facts of history. So far as the human 
mind can foresee, nothing of a similar nature can ever happen 
again. 
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The great Volkerwanderungen, set in motion by the opening up 
of the Western Hemisphere, have been essentially unlike any earlier 
migrations in history, and in comparison with them most of the 
earlier movements of population were numerically insignificant. 
In a large sense, all American history has been the product of these 
migratory movements from the Old World. Since the red-skinned 
savage has never been a potent factor in American development, 
the whole history of the United States and, to a lesser degree, of 
the two Americas is, at bottom, the story of the successive waves 
of immigration and of the adaptation of the newcomers and their 
descendants to the new surroundings offered by the Western 
Hemisphere. Thus the two grand themes of American history 
are, properly, the influence of immigration upon American life and 
institutions, and the influence of the American environment, espe- 
cially the frontier in the early days and the industrial integration 
of more recent times, upon the ever-changing composite population. 

Columbus's first voyage of discovery was a strange fore- 
shadowing of the later history of the American people, for, in a 
very real sense, his voyage may be considered an international 
enterprise. Acting under the authority of Spain, this Italian sailed 
with a crew consisting of Spaniards, one Irishman, an Englishman, 
and an Israelite. These nationalities were later to enter fully 
into the rich heritage which this voyage made possible to the 
world. In the next two centuries the nations of Europe, large 
and small, sought to stake out colonial claims in America, not 
with entire success from an imperialistic point of view, but with 
the result that cultural foundations were laid whose influence may 
still be traced in the legal systems, customs, and institutions of 
many parts of the United States today. A familiar illustration is 
afforded in the case of Louisiana, where the continental civil law, 
instead of the English common law, governs domestic relations and 
transfers of property as a reminder of the days when the French 
and the Spanish owned the land. 

It is, perhaps, not generally understood that even the people of 
the thirteen English colonies were a mixture of racial breeds. 
This was due, in part, to the English conquest of colonies planted 
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by rival European powers along the Atlantic Coast, but was the 
result more largely of abundant immigration from various parts of 
the world after the original settlements had been well established. 
A Colonial Dame or a Daughter of the American Revolution might 
conceivably have nothing but pure Hebrew blood or French or 
German blood in her veins. During the first century of English 
colonization, the seventeenth, the English race was the main con- 
tributor to the population, the Dutch and French Huguenot 
contributions being less important. These racial elements occupied 
the choice lands near the coast, and thus compelled the stream of 
immigration of the eighteenth century to pour into the interior, a 
significant development in view of the different character and 
great numbers of these later settlers. 

While the religious motive has properly been stressed in the 
history of colonization, it should not be overlooked that the 
economic urge, operating independently or as a stiffening to relig- 
ious conviction, sent many scores of thousands fleeing to American 
shores. We need not wink at the fact that the immigrants of 
colonial times were actuated by the same motives as the immigrants 
today, namely a determination to escape religious or political 
oppression and a desire to improve their living conditions. To 
make this generalization strictly applicable to immigration in our 
own day, one might wish to reverse the order of statement, although 
the Russian Jews and the Armenian refugees are conspicuous 
examples of the contrary. 

The earliest English settlement, that at Jamestown, was sent 
out by an English trading corporation which was interested pri- 
marily in making profits for the stockholders of the company out 
of the industry of the settlers. To cite another example, William 
Penn was a canny Quaker who, after the first settlements were 
made in his dominion of Pennsylvania, lost no opportunity to 
stimulate immigration artificially, for the resulting enhancement 
of real estate values meant an increased income for him. He 
advertised his lands widely throughout Europe, offering large 
tracts at nominal prices and portraying the political and religious 
advantages of residence under his rule. In anticipation of later 
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practices, he maintained paid agents in the Rhine Valley, who 
were so successful that within a score of years German immigrants 
numbered almost one-half of the population. 

Another source of "assisted immigration" was to be found in 
the practice of European nations to drain their almshouses and 
jails into their colonies; it has been estimated that as many as 
fifty thousand criminals were sent to the thirteen colonies by 
Great Britain. Due allowance must, of course, be made for a 
legal code which condemned offenders to death for stealing a joint 
of meat worth more than one shilling! Perhaps one-half of all 
the white immigrants during the larger part of the colonial period 
were unable to pay their expenses. They came "indentured" 
and were auctioned off for a period of service by the ship captains 
in payment for their transportation. Another element of the 
population, perhaps one-fifth of the whole in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, consisted of Guinea negroes who became emigrants to the 
New World only through the exercise of superior force. A well- 
known historian is authority for the statement that probably one- 
third of the colonists in 1760 were born outside of America. 

Men of older colonial stock viewed the more recent comers with 
a species of alarm that was to be repeated with each new generation 
of the American breed. Benjamin Franklin declared that the 
German immigrants pouring into Pennsylvania "are generally the 

most stupid of their own nation Not being used to liberty 

they know not how to make modest use of it." They appear at 
elections "in droves and carry all before them, except in one or 
two counties. Few of their children know English." The familiar 
objections to immigration on grounds of non-assimilability, paup- 
erism, and criminality originated during these early days, leaving 
for later and more congested times the development of arguments 
derived from the fear of economic competition. 

The preponderance of English settlers in the first century of 
colonization served to fix governmental institutions and political 
ideals in an English mold and to make English speech the general 
language of the colonists. In the subsequent colonial period most 
of New England retained its purely English character because of 
the Puritan policy of religious exclusiveness; but into the other 
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colonies alien racial elements came in great numbers and left their 
impress on native culture and, in a less measure, on American 
speech. It is instructive to remember that the great English Puri- 
tan migration did not exceed twenty thousand, whereas more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
settled in the colonies in the eighteenth century. Unlike the 
Puritans the Scotch-Irish were to be found in nearly five hundred 
settlements scattered through all the colonies on the eve of the 
Revolution; and being everywhere endowed with a fierce passion 
for liberty, they served as an amalgam to bind together all other 
racial elements in the population. The Germans, who also came 
in large numbers, localized their settlements in western New York, 
and particularly in the western counties of Pennsylvania, where 
they gave rise to the breed which we call the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
A recent student of the subject estimates that, at the outbreak of 
the War for Independence, about one-tenth of the total population 
was German and perhaps one-sixth Scotch-Irish. 

Since the best sites near the coast were pre-empted, these races 
for the most part pushed into the valleys of the interior where they 
occupied fertile farm lands and acted as a buffer against Indian 
forays on the older settlements. Combining with the native whites 
in the back country, they quickly developed a group consciousness 
due to the organized efforts of the English-American minorities 
of the seaboard to minimize the influence of the frontier population 
in the colonial legislature and courts, and in the case of the abortive 
Regulator uprising in North Carolina they invoked civil war to 
secure a redress of grievances. Eventually their struggle proved 
to be the decisive factor in establishing the two American principles 
of equality before the law and of representation upon the basis of 
numbers. When the disruption with Great Britain approached, 
the non-English strains of the back country lent great propulsive 
force to the movement for independence and republican govern- 
ment. They were probably the deciding factors in Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina, where the ties of loyalty binding the colonists 
were especially strong. 

Other racial strains made a deep impress upon the history of 
the times. Someone has pointed out that eight of the men most 
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prominent in the early history of New York represented eight non- 
English nationalities: Schuyler, of Dutch descent; Herkimer, 
whose parents were pure-blooded Germans from the Rhine Palati- 
nate; John Jay, of French stock; Livingston, Scotch; Clinton, 
Irish; Morris, Welsh; Baron Steuben, Prussian; and Hoffman, 
Swedish. Of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, eighteen were of non-English stock and, of these, eight 
were born outside of the colonies. Joseph Galloway, the Penn- 
sylvania loyalist, declared before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1779 that in the patriot army "there were scarcely 
one-fourth natives of America, — about one-half Irish, the other 
fourth were English and Scotch." This statement fails to do 
justice to the other foreign-born soldiers who fought in the War 
for Independence. 

Throughout the period of national independence, immigration 
continued to exert a profound influence on the development of 
American institutions, political ideals, and industrial life. Within 
ten years of the adoption of the Constitution, immigration received 
unwelcome recognition as wielding a democratizing influence on 
American life. The Federalist party, dominated by aristocratic 
sympathies, was determined to deal a deathblow to the heresy 
known variously as mobocracy or democracy; and so it passed the 
Alien and Sedition Acts and the Naturalization Law in 1798 for 
the purpose of preventing aliens from cultivating this dangerous 
doctrine in the United States. The party did not survive this 
legislation. 

Beginning with the year 1820 the numbers of foreigners migra- 
ting into the United States each decade mounted rapidly, passing 
the half-rnillion mark during the thirties and rising above the two 
and a half million mark in the decade of the fifties. The racial 
strains represented in this migration were essentially the same 
as during colonial times, the Teutonic and the Celtic. The 
high-water mark in the period before the Civil War was reached 
when the tide of immigration brought to American shores, in the 
late forties and early fifties, huge numbers of famine-stricken 
Irish, and great numbers of German liberals, who fled Germany 
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because of the outcome of the Revolution of 1848. The United 
States was still predominantly agricultural, and the Germans and 
other north Europeans, attracted by the abundance of cheap 
government land, tended to move westward into the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, whereas the Irish were likely to remain in the eastern 
cities or go out into the construction camps. Virtually all the 
western states perceived the advantages of immigration as an 
agency for developing their resources; and emulating the example 
of William Perm they were not backward in appropriating money 
and establishing agents in Europe to furnish prospective emigrants 
with all possible information as to the soil, climate, and general 
conditions of the country. Colonies of European peasants began 
to be established in many parts of the West — at one time it appeared 
that Wisconsin might become exclusively a German state. 

By their disinclination for agricultural pursuits, the Irish 
found themselves in a position to play an important part in the 
rapid physical development of the country in the twenties and 
the thirties. Those were the years during which roads, canals, 
and public works were being constructed upon an extensive scale 
and the first railroads were being projected. The hard manual 
labor for these enterprises was performed mainly by the Irish. 
The congestion of foreigners in the eastern cities led to increases 
in pauperism, intemperance, and prostitution; and these conditions 
gave great impetus to the numerous movements for humanitarian 
reform which characterized the thirties. In 1838 it was estimated 
that more than one-half of the paupers in the country were of 
foreign birth. Better housing conditions, a more humane legal 
code, prohibition, women's rights — all these reforms were urgently 
advocated by writers and speakers who, in subsequent years, 
devoted their attention almost exclusively to the greatest social 
injustice of all, slavery. 

As a result of the heavy immigration of the forties and fifties, 
political corruption became an important factor in American 
politics for the first time. The newly arrived foreigner fell an 
easy prey to the unscrupulous native politician; and fraudulent 
naturalization papers, vote buying, and similar practices became 
so notorious that a probe committee of Congress declared in i860: 
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"It is well known to the American people that stupendous frauds 
have been perpetrated in the election of 1856, in Pennsylvania, by 
means of forged and fictitious naturalization papers." President 
Buchanan wrote that "we never heard until within a recent period 
of the employment of money to carry elections." Much of the 
immigrant labor came in under contract to private corporations, 
and the decade of the fifties saw the first effective employment of 
arguments against immigration based upon the plea that the lower 
standard of living of the foreigners made it impossible for native 
laborers to compete with them. 

These considerations, added to the preponderance of Roman 
Catholics among the Irish immigrants, led to the growth of a 
powerful movement against immigration, which is without parallel 
in American history. Calling themselves Native Americans, politi- 
cal parties were formed in New York and other eastern cities to 
prevent the election of foreign-born citizens to office; and ten years 
later, in 1845, a national organization was effected with more than 
one hundred thousand members. In 1850 the movement assumed 
the guise of a secret organization under the name, known only to 
the initiate, of The Supreme Order of the Star Spangled Banner. 
Outsiders lost no time in dubbing the members "Know Nothings," 
since the rank and file, when asked regarding the mysteries of the 
order, invariably replied: "We know nothing." Due perhaps to 
the disturbed state of politics in the fall of 1854 and the hesitancy 
of many citizens to take a definite stand on the slavery question as 
reopened by the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the party enjoyed phe- 
nomenal success, carrying six states and failing in seven others 
only by a narrow margin. But two years later, with a presidential 
ticket in the field, the party showed little strength, having suc- 
cumbed to the growing popular absorption in the slavery contro- 
versy. Several attempts were made after the Civil War by secret 
societies and minor parties to revive nativist feeling but with a 
notable lack of success, although, as we shall see presently, non- 
partisan political agitation during the same period has resulted in the 
passage of certain restrictive measures by the federal government. 

In the period prior to the Civil War the stream of immigration 
had been turned from the South by the Mason and Dixon line, for 
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the free laborers of Europe could not profitably compete with the 
slave laborers of the South. Nearly all the immigrant guidebooks 
published before the Civil War warned Europeans against the 
presence of slavery and the strongly intrenched caste system in 
that section. This avoidance had serious results for the South, as 
some economists of that section foresaw, for it practically pre- 
cluded that diversification of industry which a plentiful supply of 
cheap white labor would have rendered possible. Thus the 
economic system of the South came to rest more and more exclu- 
sively upon a single prop, and the control of southern policy fell 
into the ambitious hands of the cotton planters. Furthermore, 
the native southern stock, left to itself, interbred, and the mass of 
the whites were deprived of the liberalizing influences of contact 
with persons and ideas from other parts of the world. The first 
federal law restricting immigration was passed during this period 
when the act of 1807 forbade the future introduction of negro 
slaves; but this law came too late to avert the evil consequences 
flowing from the earlier unrestricted importation of blacks. 

Meanwhile, the European peasants and workingmen, predis- 
posed against slavery by temperament and economic interest, had 
massed themselves in the North and helped to stiffen the tolerant 
public sentiment of that section against an institution that was an 
anachronism in Europe. Who can estimate of what vital conse- 
quence it was to the future of a united country that, in the eventful 
decade prior to the outbreak of the Civil War, the foreign popula- 
tion of the United States increased 84 per cent? In the actual 
fighting, foreign-born soldiers played a notable part, although 
many of them had fled Europe to escape compulsory military 
service. It is perhaps generally known that the militia companies 
formed among the Germans in Missouri, especially in St. Louis, 
were pivotal in saving that state for the Union in the early months 
of the war; but it is not so well known that both the Germans and 
the Irish furnished more troops to the federal armies in proportion 
to their numbers than did the native-born northerners. 

Immigration entered a new phase in the years following the 
Civil War. Prior to this time the immigrants had been of racial 
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strains very closely related to the original settlers of the country. 
Indeed, from one point of view, the American people in this period 
of their history were merely a making-over, in a new environment, 
of the old English race out of the same elements which had entered 
into its composition from the beginning in England. With the 
great industrial expansion in America after the war and the open- 
ing of many steamship lines between the Mediterranean ports 
and the United States, new streams of immigration began to set 
in from Southern and Eastern Europe; and this new invasion 
with its lower standards of living caused a reduction in the old 
Teutonic and Celtic immigration from Western Europe. The 
change began to be apparent about 1885, but it was not until 1896 
that the three currents from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia 
exceeded in volume the contributions of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. 

On the Pacific Coast a new situation also arose, due to the first 
coming of thousands of Chinese laborers in the fifties and sixties. 
California became transformed into a battleground for a determi- 
nation of the issue whether the immigrant from the Orient or from 
the Occident should perform the manual work of the Pacific Coast. 
In this connection it is suggestive that the notorious Dennis 
Kearney, arch-agitator of the sand lots against the Chinese immi- 
grant, was himself a native of the County Cork. The victory ulti- 
mately fell to the European immigrant and his American offspring 
in this conflict as well as in the later and more familiar one with 
the Japanese immigrant. The considered judgment of Americans 
of European origin seems to be that no Asiatic strain shall enter 
into the composite American stock or make its first-hand contri- 
bution to American culture. 

Far more important than this problem has been the effect of 
the latter-day influx from Europe upon American development and 
ideals. Since 1870 twenty-five million Europeans have come to 
the United States as compared with possibly one-third of that 
number in the entire earlier period of independent national exis- 
tence. These immigrants have contributed powerfully to the 
rapid exploitation of the country's natural resources and to the 
establishment of modern industrialism in America. Some of 
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them became farmers, settling in distinct colonies on the fertile 
lands of the upper Mississippi Valley; the greater number bore 
the brunt of the manual labor of building the railroads as well as 
of performing most of the unskilled work in the mines and the 
great basic industries of the country. 

A characteristic of the latter-day immigration has been the fact 
that approximately one-third of the immigrants have returned to 
their places of origin. This has created a restless, migratory, "bird 
of passage " class of laborers, lacking every interest in the permanent 
advance of the American working class and always competing on 
a single-standard basis. The swarming of foreigners into the great 
industries occurred at considerable cost to the native workingmen, 
for the latter struggled in vain for higher wages or better condi- 
tions as long as the employers could command the services of an 
inexhaustible supply of foreign laborers. Thus, the new immigra- 
tion has made it easier for the few to amass enormous fortunes at 
the expense of the many and has helped to create in this country 
for the first time yawning inequalities of wealth. 

Most sociologists believe that the addition of hordes of for- 
eigners to the population of the United States has caused a decline 
in the birth-rate of the old American stock, for the native laborer 
has been forced to avoid large families in order to be in a position 
to meet the growing severity of the economic competition forced 
upon him by the immigrant. This condition, joined to the ten- 
dency of immigrant laborers to crowd the native Americans farther 
and farther from the industrial centers of the country, has caused 
the great communities and commonwealths of the Atlantic sea- 
board, about whose names cluster the heroic traditions of revolu- 
tionary times, to change completely their original characters. 
Puritan New England is today the home of a population of whom 
two-thirds were born in foreign lands or else had parents who 
were. Boston is as cosmopolitan a city as Chicago; and Faneuil 
Hall is an anachronism, a curiosity of bygone days left stranded 
on the shores of the Italian quarter. In fifteen of the largest 
cities of the United States the foreign immigrants and their children 
outnumber the native whites; and by the same token alien racial 
elements are in the majority in thirteen of the states of the Union. 
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When President Wilson was at the Peace Conference, he reminded 
the Italian delegates that there were more of their countrymen in 
New York than in any Italian city; and it is not beside the point 
to add here that New York is also the greatest Irish city in the 
world and the largest Jewish city. 

Whatever of history may be made in the future in these parts 
of the country will not be the result primarily of an "Anglo- 
Saxon" heritage but will be the product of the interaction of these 
more recent racial elements upon each other and their joint reaction 
to the American scene. Unless the unanticipated should inter- 
vene, the stewardship of American ideals and culture is destined 
to pass to a new composite American type now in the process of 
making. 

Politically the immigration of the last half-century has borne 
good fruit as well as evil. The intelligent thoughtful immigrant 
lacked the inherited prejudices of the native voter and was less 
likely to respond to ancient catchwords or be stirred by the revival 
of Civil War issues. The practice of "waving the bloody shirt" 
was abandoned by the politicians largely because of the growing 
strength of the naturalized voters, of which group Carl Schurz 
was, of course, the archtype. In place of this practice arose a 
new one, equally as reprehensible, by which the major parties used 
their appointments to office and their platform professions to 
angle for the support of naturalized groups among the voters. 
Racial groupings became important pawns in the political game as 
played by astute politicians. Blaine is said to have lost the Irish 
vote and with it the presidency because an indiscreet supporter 
prominently identified his name with opposition, to "Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion"; and in the next presidential election 
both parties found it expedient to insert in their platforms forth- 
right declarations in favor of home rule for Ireland! The so-called 
"hyphenated American" has become a familiar figure in the last 
few years merely because the Great War has made native-born 
citizens take serious cognizance of the polyglot political situation; 
and the activity of the German-American Alliance in the campaign 
of 1916 is an illustration of how dangerous to the national welfare 
the meddling of racial divisions among the voters may become. 
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To the immigrant must also be assigned the responsibility for 
the accelerated growth of political and industrial radicalism in 
this country. While most of the newcomers quietly accepted 
their humble place in American society, a minority of the immi- 
grants consisted of political refugees and other extremists, embit- 
tered by their experiences in European countries and suspicious of 
constituted authority under whatever guise. These men repre- 
sented the Left Wing in their revolt against political authority in 
Europe just as three centuries earlier the Pilgrims comprised the 
Left Wing in their struggle against ecclesiastical authority. 

Since radicalism is a cloak covering a multitude of dissents and 
affirmations, the influence of these men may be traced in a wide 
variety of programs of social reconstruction and movements for 
humanitarian reform. The first Socialist parties in the United 
States were organized by German-Americans in the years following 
the Civil War; and political Socialism, in its type of organization, 
terminology, and methods of discipline, can hardly yet be said to 
be fully acclimated to the New World. Violence and anarchism 
were first introduced into the American labor movement in the 
eighties by Johann Most and his associates, the greater number of 
whom, like Most himself, were of alien birth; and the contempora- 
neous I.W.W. movement finds its chief strength in the support 
of the migratory foreign-born laborer. Even the Non-partisan 
League may not be hailed, though some would so have it, as a 
product of an indigenous American Socialism, for this organization 
originated and has enjoyed its most spectacular successes in a 
western commonwealth in which 70 per cent of the people were 
natives of Europe or are the children of foreign-born parents. 

The new immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe, with 
its lower standard of living and characteristic racial differences 
has intensified many existing social problems and created a num- 
ber of new ones, particularly in the centers of population. The 
modern programs for organized and scientific philanthropy had 
their origin very largely in the effort to cure these spreading social 
sores. Out of this situation has also grown a new anti-immigration 
or nativist movement, unrelated to similar phenomena of earlier 
times and indeed regarding with approval the very racial groups 
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against which the earlier agitation had been directed. This new 
movement has functioned most effectively through non-partisan 
channels, particularly through that of organized labor, and has 
commanded strong support in both parties. Whereas immigrants 
had virtually all been admitted without let or hindrance down to 
1875, a number of laws have been passed since then with the 
primary purpose of removing the worst evils of indiscriminate 
immigration, the severest restriction being the literacy test affixed 
in 1917. This contemporary nativism cannot justify its existence 
by reason of the large proportion of aliens as compared with the 
native population, for, as Professor Max Farrand has recently 
shown, immigration was on a proportionately larger scale in 
colonial times than during the last fifty years. It owes its being, 
doubtless, to the tendency of the latter-day immigrants to settle in 
portions of the country that are already thickly populated and to 
the fact that the Americans of older stock can no longer find relief 
from industrial competition by taking up government land in the 
West. 

No modern people is compounded of such heterogeneous 
elements as the American. It is not fantastic to believe that, 
during three centuries of history, these alien breeds have not 
only profoundly influenced American manners, culture, institu- 
tions, and material progress but have also been largely responsible 
for distilling that precious essence which we call American idealism. 
The bold man falters when asked to define American idealism, but 
three of its affirmative attributes are assuredly a lyric enthusiasm 
for government by the people, an unwavering toleration of all 
creeds and opinions, and, in more recent times, a deep abiding 
faith in pacific foreign relations. The great mass of immigrants 
came to the New World to attest their devotion to one or all of 
these ideals — they came as protestants against tyranny, intoler- 
ance, militarism, as well as against economic oppression. Nor is 
more concrete evidence lacking to show that neither they nor their 
sons rested until these great principles were firmly woven into the 
fabric of American thought and political practice. 

During the last five years the United States has risen to a 
position of world-leadership in a sense never realized by any other 
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country in history. Sober reflection convinces one that this was 
not an accident due to one man's personality; it grew out of the 
inevitable logic of a situation which found the United States an 
amalgam of all the peoples at war. Although the old stocks con- 
tinued belligerent and apart in Europe, the warring nations instinc- 
tively turned for leadership to that western land where the same 
racial breeds met and mingled and dwelt in harmony with each 
other. Observers in Europe during the war testify to the willing- 
ness with which all classes of people in the various countries were 
ready to hearken to and follow the country whose liberal spirit 
they knew from the letters of their friends in America or from 
their own experiences there. In the great world-drama President 
Wilson played a predestined part; by reason of his position as 
spokesman of the American people he was the historic embodiment 
of the many national traditions inherent in a nation formed of 
many nations. This would seem to foreshadow the r61e which, 
for good or ill, the United States is fated to play in the future. 
Those who, in the discussions over the proposed League of Nations, 
are advocating the return of the United States to a position of 
isolation and irresponsibility have failed to grasp the significance 
of immigration in American history. 



